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other compounds. Decomposition may be
caused by such forces as heat, light, elec-
tricity and chemical reagents; or it may be
due; as in the case of vegetable and animal
matter, to very small animals or plants,
called bacteria and ferments.

DECORATION DAY, a popular term ap-
plied to Memorial Day (which see).

DECOY, de Jcoi'. In the United States and
Canada a decoy is an artificial bird, made of
wood and painted faithfully to represent a
living bird. It is placed on the water, where
it floats about in a lifelike manner, and thus
attracts live birds of the same kind to the
spot, where they may be shot by concealed
hunters. Duck decoys are the most com-
mon. In every-day speech, anything which
is a lure or a snare is called a decoy.

DEDUCTION", de duk'shun, in logic, is the
process of reasoning from a general state-
ment to a particular fact, from an abstract
theory to a concrete ease, from the universal
to the individual. An excellent example of
the deductive method is afforded by the rea-
soning followed by Leverrier in his discovery
of the planet Neptune. In the latter part of
the seventeenth century Sir Isaac Newton
worked out the theory of universal gravita-
tion; namely, that every particle of matter
in the universe exerts an attractive force on
every other particle.

Working from this theory (to cite an ex-
ample), the French astronomer Leverrier
figured that there must be an undiscovered
planet in the heavens which was causing
irregularities in the motions of the known
planets. That is, he used the general theory
that gravitation is everywhere in operation,
and he worked to the concrete fact that there
was a planet in. a particular region in the
heavens, because only the attractive force of
such a planet could account for certain, dis-
turbances in the motions of the planets.
Shortly after he published his deductions
Neptune was discovered in the place indi-
cated by him.

The opposite method of reasoning, called
induction, is explained under that heading.

DEDUCTIVE METHOD, in pedagogics,
the method of teaching which begins with
general truths, such as definitions and rules,
and proceeds to apply them to particular
facts. It is also called the synthetic method,
because it creates individual ideas under
general laws. It is the reverse of the in-
ductive method and is adapted to much of

the work in grammar grades and predomi-
nates in teaching in high schools, colleges
and universities. Geometry affords an ex-
cellent illustration of a branch which is
taught by the deductive method. The
theorems are the general truths with which
the pupil starts, and he proceeds to prove
these by the demonstration of particular
propositions. See INDUCTION; METHODS OF
TEACHING.

DEE, the name of two rivers in Scotland.
The larger rises in the neighborhood of Ben
Macdhui, and after a course of twelve miles
it is joined by the Geauley, runs through
Aberdeenshire and a part of Kincardineshire
and empties into the North Sea. It is ninety
miles long. The smaller Dee rises near the
northern boundary of Kirkcudbrightshire. It
flows in a southeasterly direction during the
first part of its course, and then westerly,
falling into the Solway Firth. It is fifty
miles long and is noted for its excellent fish-
eries.

DEED, a written agreement, sealed and
delivered, whereby a transfer of title is ef-
fected. In popular use the word is applied
only to transfers of land; but in law it is
applied to many other transactions. In fact
whether or not a certain document is a deed
or not depends on its form, not on the prop-
erty involved. Transfers of personal prop-
erty, title to office, and contracts of almost
any kind may be in the form of deeds.

A deed, under the common law, was not
valid unless it was sealed and actually deliv-
ered to the person named to receive title,
who is legally known as the "party to be
benefited." Most of the states still require
a seal, though in a few it has been abolished;
in most of them, moreover, the word Seal
written within a ring or a scroll, may be sub-
stituted for the actual wax seal. The im*
portant point is not that the seal must be
there, but that it must be there as the act of
the person or persons to be bound by it. It
must be his "own act and seal."

A deed being a form of contract, it must
be executed by persons legally capable of
binding themselves, should name a consider-
ation, and should fulfil the other require-
ments of a contract (see CONTRACT). Fre-
quently the parties to a deed prefer not to
let other people know how much money wa&
involved. In such a case, the deed may men-
tion a "nominal consideration," as one dol-
lar. The deed is exactly as binding as if it